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In this year of Grace, 1961, even the most insensitive of librarians will 
recognise distinct rumblings, various noises off, as it were. Something is 
moving—somewhere! The Roberts Report, the re-organisation of the 
Library Association, voting rights, possibly a new A.A.L., the revision of the 
examination syllabus, the salary award (such as it is!), the Public Lending 
Right Bill, the Library Licence as a restrictive practice, the revision of Local 
Government boundaries, the recently appointed Governmental Working 
Parties on library matters, the possibility of a Library Bill, the National 
Lending Library, the use of Telex, electronic devices and, last but not least, a 
favourable mention in Parliament! Libraries are in the news! Even a cynic 
might be tempted to ask: is this, at long last, the ‘“‘wind of change?” If so, it is 
surely not before time. The profession—particularly the public library move- 
ment—is in urgent need of rejuvenation, in sad need of a complete rebirth, 
for it is paradoxical that, in our situation, we can look back into the past for 
vital inspiration. 

Many years ago, years before the advent of compulsory education, when 
young and old were groping for knowledge, when the ability to read was 
thought to be the key to treasure beyond compare, a small group of vision- 
aries led by Edward Edwards realized that “book learning” was the only 
possible avenue for self-education open to the millions of illiterate men and 
women—and this after a normal working day of 12 to 14 hours. They visualised 
well-stocked libraries, provided out of public funds, as colleges for working 
men—they dreamed that libraries would become the cultural centres of the 
community; centres of information, of literature, of learning—universities 
where books would be the teachers, where every man and woman could if 
they wished benefit from the accumulated experience and knowledge of others. 
In their visions, they pictured comprehensive and well-balanced collections of 
books in all languages, on all subjects, available for free use; books selected 
without fear or favour, without political or religious bias, none excluded and 
none censored. On the one hand, libraries as storehouses of knowledge; on 
the other, as instruments of self-education. 

These were the ideals of Edwards, a poor but well-informed and far- 
seeing man—public spirited and single minded—who had but one mission in 
life and who, against insuperable odds, suceeded in fulfilling it. Because of 
him a rate for public libraries was levied in this country at least 20 years 
before education was similarly assisted. 
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Over one hundred years have passed and still the ideals of Edwards have 
not yet been realised. We still pay lip service, and lipe service only, to his 
vision of the public library as a vital ancillary to, or branch of, education. 
Indeed, Edward Edwards, the father of British librarianship, lies forgotten by 
the profession! 

With general compulsory education the ability to read has become 
commonplace and, it would seem, is now considered as much a means of 
recreation as of self-education. Ali public libraries, without exception, on the 
evidence of their annual statistics, seem concerned with reading more as a 
time wasting habit, as a mere titivator of the senses. As librarians we have, 
for many years, insisted on under-estimating the requirements of our readers— 
or for a number of reasons have deliberately misinterpreted them. Our public 
libraries have, by and large, catered more for reading as a knack or as a 
gimmick, rather than as am experience or as a means of learning. Although 
our profession has for many years glibly chanted “the right book to the right 
reader at the right time”, although it has claimed that our business is the 
know-how in books and information, librarians rarely acknowledge the real 
importance of the printed work or give full credit to its social, political or 
economic power. This is probably because in this country we have had no 
direct threat to the freedom to write or to read. It takes a Hitler, a Mussolini, 
a Stalin or even a McCarthy to realise the power of books over men’s minds 
and to fear the threat of knowledge to the status quo. 

The accomplishment of reading, originally acquired to tap the store of 
other men’s knowledge, is, in the 1960s, too precious to be frittered away. 
This is where the public librarian might be thought to have a social duty—to 
have a responsibility both to readers and to society. With universal literacy, 
should he not consider himself responsible for the purposes to which books 
are put, at least in his own establishment? Should he not be insisting that 
merely to read is not enough in the modern world—should he not deliberately 
avoid catering merely for the odd moment of leisure—should he not be 
proclaiming that the provision of the trivial is not within the province of the 
public library—should he not be insisting on the adoption of something like a 
literary standard? 

In the future, people who matter in the community, the man or woman 
upon whom our way of life in all its aspects depends, will probably bother the 
library less and less for light reading. With the increase of leisure time, more 
and more casual reading will undoubtedly result, but, if present trends mean 
anything at all, this will be catered for by the mass-production of “paper- 
backs,” soon to be available in vending machines located in train and bus 
stations, seaside piers, in multiple stores, and even hospitals and by the 
colossal circulation of popular magazines—all cheaply purchased and easily 
discarded. Many spare hours will be spent in watching T.V. (in full techni- 
colour and with a wide choice of programme from all over the world) or in 
active and inactive participation in other organised recreations. 

The decision not to provide the lighter type of novel may yet be enforced 
by outside interests. Dr. Desmond Flower, Chairman of Cassells, speaking 
last month to the Annual Conference of the Booksellers Association at 
Bournemouth, warned of the possible invasion of the American paper-back. 
Wall street, he said, was now “in the act” and the British Commonwealth had 
become the prime target of exploitation. He further predicted that soon all 
romances, mysteries and western novels would be published in paper-back form, 
printed on such poor quality paper as “to prevent public libraries from buying 
and binding them.” Still, better enforced reform from outside than no reform 
at all! 
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The library profession has not yet seriously considered the probable 
effect on its activities of the floods of relatively cheap paper-backs, new titles 
as well as old, fiction and non-fiction or of the use of visual aids, microtapes 
and the like in the transmission of knowledge. 

It is with the provision of fiction that the public librarian has betrayed 
his great heritage. Fiction, plenty of it, should, of course, be provided, but 
the reader should be offered a carefully chosen, comprehensive selection of 
the best imaginative writing, if possible in a special Fiction Department. In 
actual practice, in large and in small libraries, the provision of motley, ill- 
chosen fiction stocks has taken, and is taking, an unfair proportion of the 
available money. Indeed, it could be said that it is on the rising spiral of 
bulk issues of the unimportant that any real and organised service to the 
community has been shattered. 

So long ago as 1879, a Library Association Conference recommended a 
limitation of light fiction in public libraries. More recently, in 1960, at the 
A.A.L. Annual Weekend Conference at Bangor, Mr. I. Leng, a keen supporter 
of public libraries stated (and no doubt he was going out of his way to be 
polite and kind to his audience):— 

“Like the daily press, the cinema, radio and television, libraries are 
sometimes measured, not by the enhanced value and effectiveness they give to 
people’s lives, but by the numbers who make use of them. And, like any 
tycoon of the entertainment industries librarians are sometimes heard to 
disclaim any social responsibility and to pronounce it as their task simply to 
supply the public with what it demands.” 

He further taxed librarians with allowing useless and harmful, drug-like 
literature to be issued to a susceptible public. 

1961 may be the time, if it is not already too late, to reassess the purpose 
and goal of the public library service and its relationship with its readers. 
The concept of librarianship has altered in the past fifty years—and is still 
altering. Many of the old public libraries were dominated by what could be 
called the Reading Room or Reference approach. By and large, books were 
considered so precious that steps had to be taken to preserve and to protect 
them, to allow many of them to be borrowed or even read only under certain 
restrictive conditions. Many of our reference libraries, even some of the large, 
important ones, still tend to retain this outlook and remain shrines devoted 
to books which are “too dear, too large, too well illustrated, too well printed . . .” 
and more recently, “too outspoken” to be issued. Despite the fact that many 
of the old restrictions remain, slowly but surely the emphasis is changing. 
To-day, use rather than preservation, service rather than system, are con- 
sidered important. 

Books are being used more and more as tools. So-called reference stocks 
are becoming less and less sacrosanct. Demands for specialised assistance are 
becoming more frequent and more insistent and the librarian is being helped, 
or even forced, to become the host rather than the custodian. The past few 
years, especially since the War, have seen a great upsurge of new libraries— 
many it must be admitted outside the orbit of the public library. On the one 
hand, University, Technical College and scholastic libraries; and on the 
other, business, industrial and commercial libraries and information 
services. These are lusty, growing and enthusiastic youngsters not tied to 
the sterile family tradition, but impinging more and more on the 
prerogatives of the parent, eagerly picking up and restoring the mantle of 
education, of information and research which have been so short-sightedly 
discarded. 

These special libraries have a great advantage—they have a limited pur- 
pose, and work between fairly closely defined subject limits. Above all, they 
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have no large numbers of shareholding readers clamouring merely for “‘some- 
thing to read.” The inauguration of these libraries shows the great post-war 
swing towards specialisation. The world has suddenly become aware of the 
rapid development of knowledge, especially in the industrial and technological 
fields. Up-to-date information is needed both quickly and accurately. Efficient 
know-how has become vital to the well-being and even the safety of the 
nation. There is a great need for the rapid dissemination of scientific and 
technical information. This is perhaps the most vital library problem of 
to-day. 

The specialist, the urgent seeker after information, might well expect his 
local library to be setting up, or at least planning to set up in the near future, 
comprehensive, up-to-date collections of books on his own particular subject- 
special libraries administered by experts in special departments, at best com- 
peting in attractiveness with the modern multiple store, spacious, well-decorated 
and certainly clean. Apart from a very few exceptions (modesty forbids me to 
mention perhaps the most important one!), he expects in vain. 

Yet the technical college libraries and the special libraries are all quickly 
building up their subject collections and many private enterprise firms have 
realised that books and periodicals administered on the spot can supply vital 
information, essential to their goodwill and profit. The number of industrial 
libraries has increased, on estimate, from about 200 pre-war to over 1,500 in 
the late fifties. But many technical fields remain to be covered—the majority 
of the 60,000 manufacturing firms in this country are small and are unable, 
under present conditions, to finance their own information and library services. 
This is one of the gaps which the public library should be filling by buying 
widely and wisely, by co-operating with all special libraries within its sphere 
of interest, and by organising interchange at local, regional and national levels 

Except in a mere handful of the larger systems, the provision of com- 
mercial and technical books is, to say the least, pitiful. As Dr. Savage has 
said, “The collection of science and technology in most libraries would make 
warm tears gush from an electronic brain”. One can hardly blame Dr. Urquhart 
of D.S.LR. in his recent clashes with the library profession—“Go into any 
Town Hall,” he has said, “and how often will the technical requirements of its 
specialist officers be met by the public library.” How many librarians can 
truthfully disagree with his conclusion: “How ineffective then are our public 
libraries to meet the wider needs of practitioners in the community?” It is 
clear, unfortunately, that industry as a whole has little confidence in, and 
makes little use of, the facilities offered by local libraries. Despite the protes- 
tations from many leading librarians, it is true that throughout the country 
public libraries have not faced up to their responsibilities for supplying an 
adequate bibliographical and information service to local commerce and 
industry. And not only to commerce and industry but to other local 
needs as well. Serious and authoritative books for students, for the handyman, 
for the housewife, for the business man and to cater for all shades of social, 
political, religious and economic life of the community, all in clean and 
up-to-date editions, these should have the first call on the book fund. 

There is a possibility, of course, that Dr. Urquhart’s National Lending 
Library will be left to fulfil the specialist needs of industry, with or without the 
assistance of the public libraries, but this institution still faces the colossal 
task of organising its 1,000 tons of literature into a fully-operative collection. 
This ambitious project has been opposed by many important librarians, some 
of whom seem so hidebound by old, narrow conceptions as to be frightened 
of something planned on a large scale. The possible expenditure of millions 
of pounds and the use of electronic appliances for automatic classifying, 
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sorting and eventual retrieval of information, is beyond the ken of the 
“pittance” mentality. This is yet another example of the library movement's 
uncanny knack of missing the boat and the ’bus as well! Its repeated refusal 
to live up to its own traditions and its many years of uninspired leadership 
has allowed the “know-how” of book handling to be taken over by an assort- 
ment of outside bodies, all of which are now doing book jobs which should 
be the prerogative of a live and virile profession. 

It is a sobering thought that 63 years after the granting of a Royal Charter 
to the Library Association the profession has few, if any, ideals which are 
generally accepted. We have no standards of book selection, no standards of 
literary quality, no standards of public service, no standards of expenditure, 
no standards of building—not even a standard of cleanliness, either of fabric 
or of stock. 

Look around the library world with an unbiased but critical eye. If you 
have reason to believe that your own library is even fairly good, call 
in at a few neighbouring institutions and you will soon realise that many of 
the small, and not so small, libraries succeed only in making a mockery 
of what a library service should be. It is quite incomprehensible why so 
many readers, Committee members and even librarians seem satisfied, and 
sometimes even proud, of the pathetic attempts to provide a service under 
poverty-stricken conditions—like a very poor relation showing a brave front 
with secondhand, threadbare clothing, and insufficient income to provide 
more than the barest necessities of life. 

The public at large have been conditioned over many years to consider 
librarians as efficient, if genteel, book stampers, as issuers of millions of books 
that don’t really matter, from buildings that in many towns are unsuitable, 
outdated, ugly, and sometimes unpainted and even grimy—buildings that are 
frequently woefully inadequate, with dark and depressing public departments, 
often jammed solid with useless books, with deplorable staff accommodation. 
All the ramifications of a service, the great body of which is still living in the 
past, stifling in an old age, not even eased by national assistance! 

On closer examination, it is all too obvious that inside many library 
buildings there is little to attract the reader to the books or to encourage him 
to approach the staff. When the average reader enters the average library 
he seems, more often than not, to be admitted merely as a favour—rarely is 
he welcomed. How often is he met with a friendly smile by a “reader’s 
adviser,” who has ample time to spare for the newcomer? How many libraries 
have appointed this sort of expert, whose chief job it is to meet the reader, 
to introduce him to the available facilities and to ensure that his requirements 
are accurately assessed and met? Usually the staff on duty (even without 
pressures caused by sickness and holidays) are insufficient in numbers and 
therefore too busy, or too unenthusiastic, too apathetic or too subdued, too 
concerned with petty routines, to be of real service to readers. Often, in 
practice, the only trained librarians on the staff seem to employ themselves 
deliberately behind the scenes on quite unimportant tasks, leaving to the 
youngest junior assistant the responsibility of introducing books they know 
little about, to readers whose real needs they are unable to understand. And, 
of course, the intelligent reader quickly recognises this—and the reputations 
of the librarians suffer. 

More often than not readers, both old and new, are left to forage for them- 
selves, in the belief that the mumbo-jumbo of 123.456 and A.B.C.D. arrange- 
ments of “something before nothing” are really helpful to them. They are 
left to be confused by the signing of forms, by the reading of Rules and 
Regulations drawn up a generation or so ago (if available), by various limita- 
tions on the number and type of tickets issued, by fines and other minor 
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restrictions—“Please fill in the form”; “Get a ratepayer’s signature”; “You: 
teacher has to sign this”; “You can’t borrow those”; “We don’t supply these” 
and the like. And sometimes they are cowed by a whole series of notices 
and directions. (In addition to “Silence please,” I have, in the not too distant 
past, seen such dire warnings as “Audible conversation not permitted” and 
even ‘No spitting allowed”). As a result, readers borrow books well below 
their capabilities—rarely do they take away a good book by mistake, as so 
many librarians fondly anticipate with their “fiction mixed up with non-fiction” 
arrangements. Generally it can be said that readers are crying out for 
guidance—it will be found that about 50 per cent of them are enjoying books 
recommended by their friends, by reviewers, by publishers and even by casual 
acquaintances. Only occasionally have they been helped by librarians, who 
knowingly allow them to grope around the shelves or force them to ask each 
other for advice; to read stories by the same author as those borrowed pre- 
viously, or by an author whose name begins with the same letter; to consult 
the date label, or to waylay the staff when shelving returned books. How 
readers must bless the advent of the plastic jacket, which preserves the 
publisher’s synopsis of the story and thus automatically performs some 
of the task of the reader’s adviser. This simple idea (a device coming from 
outside the profession, I believe) has proved the greatest advance in librarian- 
ship since the War. 

In many libraries, however, the appearance and display of the stock still 
does little to attract the reader, the books themselves being often in a wretched 
state—and even in some of the newer libraries the condition is not always 
beyond reproach. I have never been able to understand why readers throughout 
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the country have, for so many years, put up with such a dreary collection of 
grubby books—why they have taken into their homes day in, day out, such 
accumulations of other people’s grime, seemingly without complaint. 

Large proportions of the non-fiction stock are in too many cases obsolete 
and incomplete. Out-of-date books are bad books, sometimes even dangerous 
books. Incorrect facts in a book are transmitted over and over again and the 
librarian thus betrays his trust to his readers. The unknowledgeable are misled, 
the knowledgeable are contemptuous and eventually ignore and condemn the 
institutions that provide such books. 

These are not cynical, pessimistic or even provocative statements, but 
accepted facts about too many of our libraries. Similar assessments and 
criticisms have been advanced over the past 20 years, by such authorities as 
Savage, Sydney and McColvin, unfortunately with negligible results. For 
example, in 1942, McColvin in his Survey, when describing libraries in 
general stated: “The outstanding impression of the library service gained 
throughout the Survey is that it is badly organised”; and in describing the 
book stock “In too many libraries the fiction shelves are a drab and unattractive 
array of shabby books, with an inter-mixture of filthy items, and a deadly 
proportion of much-handled rebinds.” And of the librarians: “Some of 
our best men are hard at work keeping mediocre libraries from becoming 
worse.” Sixteen years later, some general improvement might have been 
expected, yet listen to what Ron Surridge said in 1958, after investigating 
certain libraries in London. . . . “ Worse than when the McColvin report 
was issued . . . Library expenditure in these libraries was shockingly low and 
book provision woefully inadequate. ... It was all too rare to see a clean, 
up-to-date stock. There was a dearth of professionalism and a shortage of 
qualified assistants. Everyone seemed to be working under appalling con- 
ditions . . . Main buildings are quite awful... .” What about some figures— 
some informative statistics. Perhaps you will permit me to quote G. A. Carter, 
Borough Librarian of Warrington, when speaking to the 1958 L.A. Conference 
at Brighton: “Of the 3,344 municipal authorities operating independent library 
services, 78 per cent of the central libraries are over 50 years of age, 25 per 
cent are between 70 and 100 years of age.” He further contrasts various 
building programmes carried out in this country during 12 years after the 
War—“ Here is part of the national record: 3,000,000 houses and flats... 
14,507 industrial buildings . . . 3,780 secondary and primary schools. . . nearly 
1,000 public houses and 2,000 churches.” And then, almost as an aside, 
“five new central libraries and 236 branch libraries, one third of which are 
prefabricated structures.” And some financial comparisons (again from 
Carter): “Capital cost of all buildings during this period was £10,316,000,000, 
of which the new schools amounted to £300,000,000 . . .” In contrast, in a 
period of 12 post-war years, the total expenditure on new public libraries was 
£2,000,000 only. ... “Eight times as many churches and four times as many 
pubs were built as libraries.” It is quite evident, as Mr. Carter says, that the 
orewers and the ministers of religion have satisfied more quickly the social needs 
of the housing estates than the local authorities who themselves have created 
these estates. 

If we examine the position more closely (and here I would remind you 
again that public libraries have a longer history than compulsory education), 
we will find that in each of the thousands of post-war secondary schools, 
provision for school libraries was made, at an estimated cost of £4,275,000, 
each department being fully equipped with furniture and fittings and, in 
addition, each having an initial book fund of up to £2,000; and, remember, 
school libraries of this order hardly existed before the war! The universities 
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have all spent millions upon millions of pounds on their libraries since the 
war—the actual sum is difficult to ascertain. 

Carter concludes that in the period under review the expenditure on 
library buildings was approximately -1/5,200 of the total spent on building in 
this country. 

It might be said: But what about the new central libraries at Plymouth, 
Kensington, Holborn, the magnificent Brown Library in Liverpool, the 
delightful conversion at Orpington? (The developments at Plymouth and 
Liverpool are, of course, war damage replacements). Compare this provision. 
in an age of affluence, with the position in the days of depression, 1928-1936. 
when new central libraries were built at Manchester, Sheffield, Bolton, Hudders 
field, Hendon, Chelmsford, Bromley, Birkenhead, Wallington, Grantham. 
York—to mention but a few—and to ignore completely the large numbers of 
impressive branch libraries build during the same periods. In the years of 
terrible and widespread economic depression, unemployment and _ hardship. 
it was generally believed that new and better public libraries were essential 
to the recovery of the nation. Yet in the 1950’s and 60's, in a time of 
unprecedented prosperity, with a full potential of commercial and technical 
development, confidence in the real effectiveness of the public library in the 
community has ebbed. 

Is there any fundamental reason behind this decline? Probably money, 
or just lack of it, is mainly responsible. Lack of sufficient financial backing 
has been the bugbear of British public librarianship since its inception over 
100 years ago. Until 1919, expenditure on libraries was generally limited to 
the product of a 1d. rate; it was not until after Great War I that libraries 
became socially respectable, that the stigma of “free” was dropped. 

The main achievement of the pioneers was to develop and maintain a 
book service, sometimes good—incredibly good—but more cften than not 
mediocre or bad, on a financial shoestring. Few had the drive, the sense 
of purpose and the persuasive powers of Edwards—many, as young, untutored 
and not very ambitious men had merely drifted into a “quiet, bookish” job, 
which in itself had not the glamour, the financial rewards or the possibilities 
to attract the best brains. Even in the 1940’s according to McColvin, the 
majority of librarians “had their energies and enthusiasm sapped by dis- 
appointment, apathy, frustration and limitation.” The pride of doing some- 
thing for nothing is still with us to-day—a warped sort of ideal honoured by 
librarians and committees alike—a sort of defeatism resulting from a lack of 
inspiration and belief in the social importance of a well administered collec- 
tion of good books. A good library service costs money; if not lots of 
money, then much more than is being spent to-day by even the most 
progressive of our libraries. This obvious deficiency should have been openly 
recognised decades ago. The cost of keeping a really comprehensive stock of 
books, up-to-date, clean and administered in a really efficient manner to meet 
all shades of thought in the community will never be cheap. With the meagre 
book funds in most libraries, this supply of good books—the lifeblood of any 
library service upon which everything else depends—has been severely 
restricted. Even in the large libraries, book selection has been forced to become 
an art; in the small libraries it has always been an agony—a sort of lucky 
dip from a selection within a selection, from a choice within a choice. 

The recommendations of the eagerly awaited Roberts Report are of 
limited value here and hold out little hope for, despite the protests of the 
small library authorities, 2s. per head of the population as a minimum book 
fund is woefully inadequate if we are to do our real job in the community. 
With the undoubted back-log to make up, and with the continuous rise in 
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the cost of books during the past 10 years, at least 5s. per head should be 
accepted as a standard to be aimed at in the near future. 

A more recent survey, “Reference Library Stocks,” published in 1960 
by the Reference and Special Libraries Section of the L.A., shows that out 
of 361 libraries, 249 were still spending less than 2s. per head and as might 
have been expected, the provision of bibliographies and other reference books in 
the higher priced category is woefully bad throughout the country. Without 
a continuous and adequate selection of the most important new books, 
without a comprehensive, up-to-date and clean stock—in other words, 
without the provision of a really first class book service, no library is really 
worthy of its name and its traditions—and despite all Jocal parochial protests, 
should be closed down! 

There are obviously many things wrong. The question is—what can be 
done to put them right? . . . What is needed to revolutionise the public 
library movement—for that is what any worthwhile improvement would mean? 

First, we must as a profession sincerely believe that a good public library 
service has, or could have, a vital part to play in the preservation of our 
democratic way of life and in the future well-being of our country. Remem- 
ber on the one hand, that, in recent history all would-be dictators have 
attempted to ban or burn the books which provoke thought and on the 
other, that one of the main sources of Soviet technological prowess is the 
efficiency of its libraries and bibliographical services. In this age of tech- 
nology, too, it must not be forgotten that broad general and cultural educa- 
tion is of the utmost importance. Indeed, in a U.N.E.S.C.O. Conference in 
June of this year it was claimed that the so-called “miracle” of the post-war 
economic recovery of Germany had more to do with general than with 
technical education. 

The increasing expansion of this country’s educational system, with the 
consequent unprecedented demands for facts and knowledge, the growing 
pressure of outside information services and the rapid development of special 
libraries, leave little time for decision. The library movement must therefore 
urgently re-assess its fundamental purpose and restake its claim, if it so 
wishes, as a vital social service, an essential and integral part of the educa- 
tional life of the community. It must steadfastly attempt to halt the drift of 
years, or it will continue slowly to degenerate into a popular, recreational 
institution, a mere supplier of books of wide appeal and of little real value. 
The second alternative is almost unthinkable, yet to accomplish the rebirth of 
the profession in a relatively short space of time may need a divine sense of 
purpose, the courage of angels who fear not to tread and the unscrupulous 
drive and tenacity of Satan himself—and how many inspired angelic devils 
have we amongst us to-day? 

A re-affirmation of faith is urgently needed. It should be proclaimed 
loudly and consistently that the public library is still the University of the 
man-in-the-street, the College of further education of the post-graduate, the 
specialist and the research worker; that it stands fairly and squarely as an 
intermediary between the beginning of learning and its mature expression; 
that a comprehensive collection of good books well administered is a bank 
of indestructible knowledge, saving the money of the ratepayer and taxpayer 
alike. For no modern country, at least not an industrial democracy, can 
afford the wastage caused by general ignorance, by intolerance, by the lack 
of understanding of vital social and economic forces, by the lack of reasoning 
power, by a superfluity of unskilled labour and by the ill-health of its 
citizens. When a country stops learning—it is already dead! It should 
suffice perhaps to adopt the assessment advanced over 30 years ago, in 1927, 
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in the Kenyon Report which saw the public library “as an engine of great 
potentialities for national welfare and as an essential] foundation for the 
progress in education and culture without which no people can hold its own 
in the struggle for existence.” And to undertake these greater responsibilities, 
what are the essential requirements? 

We need bigger and better library systems; many more, bigger and better 
library buildings, each with bigger and better special subject departments; 
bigger and better provision for young people, complete with a comprehensive 
system of school and youth libraries; bigger and better collections of library 
material; better systems of co-operation; bigger and better qualified staffs; a 
much better standard of personal service; better staff welfare; a better 
examination syllabus; better educational facilities; better professional associ- 
ations; a better public relations policy; and, of course, bigger, much bigger, 
expenditures all round. 

With regard to the size of the systems, it must be insisted that, despite 
the understandable pride of the smaller authorities, a really effective library 
service can only come if many of the small library systems are merged into 
larger units. Fortunately, it appears quite likely that the coming boundary 
recommendations of the Local Government Commission will automatically 
solve many of these difficulties. 

The new buildings will need to be well-designed with an air of spaciousness 
and plenty of room for future expansion, with attractive, well-lit, well equipped 
departments; with ample provision for cultural activities, with more than 
adequate staff accommodation (and, of course, the essentials both mechanical 
and human to keep the fabric spotlessly clean). 

The well-chosen stock of library materials (books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, reports, microfilms, maps, gramophone records, tapes and all 
other audio visual records) should anticipate and meet fully the social, 
political, religious and economic needs of the community and its educational 
and recreational life; all housed where necessary in separate specialized 
departments, administered by well paid, enthusiastic and trained professional 
staff (with non-professional staff to look after the greatly simplified day-to-day 
routines and most of the back-room work). Both stock and staff must be 
geared to produce a really effective service to readers, with a minimum of 
regulations and a maximum of inspired publicity. 

Even with good salaries and attractive working conditions, it will be 
necessary to ensure that a sufficient number of trained staff are forthcoming 
and to this end new and revised examinations will have to be devised with a 
syllabus to include management studies, staff welfare and control and angled 
more towards book knowledge, bibliographical research, information retrieval, 
and the personal service of readers, rather than the present jack-of-all-trades 
system which compels a young librarian to become an amateur this and that, 
a poor apology of a part-time architect, heating and lighting engineer, 
lawyer, floor covering specialist, furniture designer, bookbinder, printer 
committee clerk, financial officer, publicity officer, clerk of works and even 
philosopher, moralist and child psychologist. A comprehensive system of 
library schools, officially inspected and staffed by trained and qualified 
librarian teachers, each school preferably linked closely to a large municipal 
or university library, so that not only would the students be guaranteed 
systematic practical instruction in a modern library, but also the teachers 
themselves would be encouraged to remain practising librarians in active 
touch with the needs of readers. These schools to be supplemented by well- 
planned, practical in-training schemes, at least in all large libraries. This 
system of highly developed in-training schemes was recently advocated by a 
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Ministry of Education official, who urged the profession to put its house in 
order to attract the right type of recruit (note again the example of leadership 
coming from outside the profession). These facilities for study and training 
should be backed by adequate grants to all bona fide students. 

We need to produce efficient book administrators, real bookmen (and 
women) not self-effacing introspective bookworms but broad-minded, extrovert, 
sensible, practical bookmen, who combine book knowledge with reader know- 
ledge, and who are recognized as social personalities amongst their fellow 
men. While good service demands good staff, good staff demand good 
professional organisations, but as members usually get the association they 
deserve (there are grounds for rather disturbing thoughts here) there should 
be no real reason for concern, provided the staff are good enough and active 
enough. For some years to come, in addition to the parent association, there 
will be a definite need for some sort of organisation for the younger 
librarian—a reconstructed A.A.L. perhaps—to allow its members experience 
in organisation and control, to keep a benevolent eye on the assistants’ interests, 
especially educational, to provide a free platform for debate, and, if necessary, 
to ensure the existence of an alert, “ginger group” within the profession 
should that ever be necessary. 

Also linked with recruitment and to back the step by step realisation of 
the new movement, an effective public relations policy will be essential, with 
a full-time expert staff, capable of saying the right thing, to the right people, 
at the right time. 

Many of you, being well trained as librarians, are, no doubt already 
worrying but where is all the money coming from? We are peculiar, especi- 
ally those of us who are local government officers, in always worrying 
about money. Quite frankly the cost—the provision of the necessary funds, 
however easy or difficult it may be—is none of our business. It should 
suffice for us to be convinced that our libraries are social and educational 
instruments, existing to meet some definite requirement of society, and to 
convert other people by our sincerity, by our efforts, by our results that this 
is so. The money will then eventually be forthcoming. It has been said 
(again by an authority outside the profession) that “if it can be shown by 
consideration of economic value that it was desirable to increase the present 
library expenditure tenfold, that could be achieved.” There is no good 
reason to doubt this, for in the finances of any modern society, the cost of a 
really ambitious library service even on a national scale would be almost 
negligible—look what could be done with the cost of just one successful 
sputnik, or an unsuccessful rocket project! 

It seems fairly obvious, however, that pressure of public opinion will 
bring about no great increase in library provision and that additional expendi- 
ture cannot be expected from the present system of library control—at least 
not quickly enough to matter. It will need some sort of national drive and 
control, some measure of compulsion, some framing of nationally accepted 
standards, some system of governmental grants to ensure that a really efficient 
library system is developed throughout the country. In the past, any mention 
of Ministry inspection and supervision, for this is what is implied, has aroused 
the most violent parochial oppositions, and not only from the smaller 
authority. Local pride of achievement, sensitivity to criticism, fear of 
decreased responsibility and of prestige, rugged individualism of both Com- 
mittee and officials, apathy and lack of inspiration, and also a sincere belief 
that any deviation from complete local control would result in a lowering 
of standards, these are some of the reasons behind this opposition. Yet 
everyone now accepts the fact that the education of the child should not 
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be left to the whim of the relatively small unit of local government. The 
cultural and technical education of the adult—further education in its real 
sense—is surely of equal importance. 

It is possible to believe that any real progress in the immediate future lies 
in the hope that the proposed Library Bill will place the responsibility for 
the public library movement fairly and squarely under the Ministry of 
Education, and thus allow it, at long last, to gain from the prestige and 
recognized importance of education in our modern industrial civilization. 
Only in this way, perhaps, will the library take its rightful place as an ancilliary 
of education in its widest sense, with the trained specialist librarian having 
the same status as the trained specialist teacher. 

Just think of it, this College of Further Education (Further Education 
mind you) costs upwards of £400,000—and it is accepted in Sheffield that this 
is only the first of ten in the City. Nobody of importance in Sheffield flinches 
at the sum of £4,000,000 for just one section of educational building and this 
is typical of what is being sponsored nationally all over the country. 

Let us plan, therefore, and plan quickly for the ideal library—an establish- 
ment which would be recognised as the real cultural centre of the district 
a service which would be really worth planning for and worth spending money 
on; an academy for working in .. . a place worth travelling to . . . a place for 
being educated in and being entertained in; a study to be alone in and a 
rendez-vous for meeting friends in; in all, an institution to be enjoyed by 
young and old and to which all members of the community would be proud 
to belong. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


66th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Wednesday, 21st June, 1961 


Fears that the Library Association Summer Examinations would reduce 
the attendance at the A.G.M. proved groundless at Sheffield, where 109 
members were present—half as many again as last year. 

The weather was very kind and the accommodation and hospitality at 
the Granville College of Further Education superlative. Members taking tea 
were privileged to meet the Principal of the College, Mr. G. Croft, B.Sc., who 
extended a warm welcome and invited inspection of the new £400,000 building, 
after which, members gathered in the spacious assembly hall for the meeting 
and the Presidential Address. 

The Annual Reports of the Council and of the Honorary Treasurer and 
Auditors were presented and questions from the floor concerning L.A. public 
relations activities and the Honorary Treasurer’s Report were put by Mr. 
C. W. Taylor, of Sheffield City Libraries. The first question, concerning the 
apparent lack of progress achieved by the Public Relations Adviser, was 
answered from the Chair and by the Honorary Secretary; the Honorary 
Treasurer was later congratulated upon rounding off his term of office by 
“replying at length to Charlie Taylor without answering his question”. There 
were members present, it is understood, who suspected that, in posing the 
financial query, Mr. Taylor was assuming the mantle of a member of the 
platform—a rather unworthy thought. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate factor in the proceedings was the President’s 
indisposition, including the loss of his voice. It may be that the little 
“honey” and water (recipe unknown), which Mr. W. Howard Phillips sipped 
at intervals during the meeting added lustre to his words, but to make himself 
heard clearly required great effort. Otherwise, he was much his usual self 
and the rather formal nature of the A.G.M. was allowed a sparkle from 
time to time, as when the retiring President, A. C. Jones, questioned the 
necessity for introduction of the “new” President, referring to him as “This 
character on my left”. In order to save the President’s voice, the Honorary 
Secretary replied to Mr. Jones on his behalf. Mr. Jones disclaimed title to 
the amount of credit heaped upon him but there can be no detraction from 
the record of his many contributions. 

The Honorary Auditors, W. H. Mabey and A. W. Ball, of Brighton. 
were formally re-elected and the motion from the Council relating to approval 
of the Proposals for Library Association Re-organisation was adopted. 
Members of the Council may well have felt surprise that the motion evoked 
no comment, and the Association’s representatives at the Hastings Conference 
will now have a clear mandate to.support those Bye-laws which are translated 
from the published Proposals. 

The Presidential address will be reported elsewhere. 

It should be recorded, however, that as an address from someone who 
has established a reputation in the Council mainly as a backbencher, it 
contained the results of a vast amount of constructive thought and research. 
In terms of what it cost to deliver, it was the President’s swan song so far 
as the two-day meeting was concerned, for he was obliged to relinquish the 
Chair at the Council Meeting on the following day because his voice was not 
sufficiently audible. 
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In thanking Mr. Phillips for his address, W. G. Thompson, the Vice- 
President, voiced the feeling of the meeting when he said, “We may have 
bigger Presidents in the future, but we shall never have a better one.” 

JoHN Hoyte, Honorary Secretary. 


A BRAVE SHOW 


Council Notes—2I1st/22nd June, 1961. 


The Council Meeting was held in the dignified surroundings of the 
Sheffield City Hall, and members of the Council were privileged to be 
received and entertained to luncheon during the adjournment by the. Lord 
Mayor, Alderman J. W. Sterland, M.B.E., J.P., who dispensed a friendly and 
personal welcome and showed an appreciation of the value of library services 
which did credit to the City Librarian and his staff. 

Opening the meeting, the President welcomed Miss Sanders, the new 
Honorary Secretary of the Bristol Division, and Alan Bill, who had been 
co-opted to the Council at the previous meeting as their nominee for the post 
of Honorary Treasurer next year. 

Arising from the minutes of the previous meeting was a report by the 
Honorary Secretary relating to criticism of recent issues of B.N.B. The 
comment which Council had agreed to put forward through the Library 
Association had been largely accepted by the Editor but, on the matter of 
changes in the classification which the L.A. Executive Committee had raised 
at the same time, the L.A. Research Committee was to be asked to consider 
conducting a small survey among users of B.N.B. to discover the effects upon 
them of the changes. In response to an A.A.L. motion calling for articles 
and features on modern libraries and librarianship in the national press, the 
Honorary Secretary reported that it was the Library Association Public 
Relations Sub-Committee’s view that there is virtually no market for them. 
The only occasions which presented opportunity were those on which contri- 
butions could be related to a current event of popular interest, and Council 
were assured by the Sub-Committee that such opportunities would be taken 
up. 

It had been reported in the June issue of Liaison that 80 per cent of the 
Sheffield staff had received salary increases and, appropriately enough, mem- 
bers’ concern regarding the salaries prospects was reflected several times in 
the business of the meeting. In reporting the recurring item, “Posts at 
inadequate salaries,” the Honorary Secretary provoked murmurs of dissent 
by his faux pas “There are no posts at inadequate salaries.” Many members 
were, no doubt, familiar with at least one. It was reported later in the 
meeting that, in their debate on the Library Association Examinations Syllabus 
revision, the Education and Library Committee had resolved that “ The highe1 
standards . . . be recognised, and that it should be the policy of the Association 
to support efforts directed toward securing remuneration commensurate with 
the new standards.” Later still, Council adopted unanimously a long motion 
from the Yorkshire Division which firmly deplored the inadequacy of the 
N.J.C. Salaries Award of 19th April, 1961, for public library staffs, and declared 
that “The Award merely recognises the status quo in relation to many library 
posts and continues to ignore the recommendations of the Kenyon and Roberts 
Reports relating to public librarians’ salaries. . . .” Finally, endorsing a 
motion from the York Week-end Conference, Council resolved “ That the 
Library Association be requested to devote a session at the 1962 Annual 
Conference to the consideration of the salaries and employment conditions 
of members.” 
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In reporting upon his final Week-end Conference. as Honorary Assistant 
Secretary, R. E. Oxley said that he “failed to understand why the Honorary 
Editor had complained about the cold. Could it be that he had not indulged 
in the right activities?” Three motions had come from the Conference. The 
two recommended by the Press and Publications Committee and adopted by 
Council concerned, firstly, the need for review and revision of the literature 
produced by the Library Association for recruitment purposes and, secondly, 
a plea for the provision “In the form of professionally produced film and 
film-strips, public relations material designed to show the potential achieve- 
ments of good library services.” 

An item of interest from the Honorary Secretary was that reporting the 
first meeting of the Re-organisation Committee. Members and Divisional 
Representatives were asked to encourage use of the correspondence columns 
in the Assistant Librarian for the expression of views on re-organisation, since 
the Committee had resolved that its recommendations would be reported only 
upon completion. Alan Bill was elected to the Committee. 

The Committee had met in the Central Library—one, indeed, in the City 
Librarian’s office. It was rumoured that the Chairman of that Committee 
had shown a pronounced reluctance to leave the Chair at the end of the 
meeting, although it is doubtful if the climate would suit him so far north 
as Sheffield. The amount of business before the Committee was, as usual, 
very great. As most members will realise, the Committees are the arenas 
in which the greater proportion of the ground work of the Council should 
ideally be prepared. Sifting through their reports is one of the most important 
and time-consuming items on Council’s agenda and, significantly, it was but 
a few moments after the debate on the report of the Press and Publications 
Committee opened that the President decided that he could no longer make 
himself heard. He relinquished the Chair in favour of the Vice-President, 
W. G. Thompson. Whilst the Press and Publications Committee had been 
considering the two resolutions arising from the Week-end Conference and a 
vast amount of routine business concerning publications (including a decision 
that “Phillips be fully cased in Fabroleen, sewn on two tapes, all this entirely 
at his own request’’), the Education and Library Committee had been ploughing 
through items arising from the revised L.A. Examinations Syllabus. Motions 
from the Yorkshire Division criticising the absence of an ad hoc library 
school course for graduates and the lack of standard grants for students were 
sent forward by the Committee and adopted by Council, as also was a Greater 
London Division motion congratulating the L.A. on the new syllabus. Per- 
mission to call a special meeting of the Committee in order to consider the 
future of A.A.L. Correspondence Courses was agreed to reluctantly on 
grounds of expense. 

It would be less than courteous to close this account of the meeting 
without mention of the motion under Other Business expressing thanks to 
W. S. H. Ashmore for his efforts towards the highly successful arrangements, 
including accommodation, carried out on behalf of members attending Council 
and the A.G.M. The Sheffield staff all showed a well-developed sense of 
hospitality which more than recompensed members of the Council for their 
journey and the tedium of two full days of meetings. 


JoHN Hoye, Honorary Secretary. 


Conferences and Schools 


Eastern Division 


One of the Eastern Division’s most successful conferences, organized 
in conjunction with the L.A.’s Eastern Branch, was held at Felixstowe on 
May 6th and 7th. The subject, “ Books and Bricks,” attracted some 36 
librarians interested in the provision and planning of library buildings. 

A few years ago such a conference would have been of the “castles 
in the air” variety. On this occasion, however, it was indeed satisfying 
to discuss buildings that are not only in process of erection, but are in 
some cases completed. Most of the members present having visited the 
Kensington and Holborn libraries in March, and conscious of the new 
buildings in their own area, approached the week-end with an enthusiasm 
that resulted in Roger Hale, our chairman, frequently having to cut short 
discussion in order that the meal-time gong did not go unheeded. No 
awkward silences here! 


Surrounded by plans, drawings, photographs and models, the con- 
ference was launched on a grandiose note by Ron Surridge, who has 
been known not only to drop, but to throw a tew bricks in his time. On 
this occasion he threw back a few of those heaved at the new Kensington 
“Palace,” at the same time providing an objective description of the 
buiiding, complete with colour slides, background music and a tape- 
recorded message from Mr. Holliday, Kensington Borough Librarian. So 
spirited was his defence, in fact, that the expected shower of abuse (about 
tne library, not the speaker), did not materialise. After all, what differ- 
ence could one shower make to a building intended to last 500 years? It 
was, and still is, the third busiest lending library in the world, and with 
no sought-after publicity has increased its membership and issues aston- 
ishingly since its opening. One answer to the critics is that “ it works,” 
—almost too well for the well-being of the staff, who according to Mr. 
Surridge, “work like slaves,” and really need the comfortable rest room 
provided for them. 

Mr. Surridge was followed by a showing of further colour transpar- 
encies of library buildings abroad and at home, with commentaries by 
Messrs. Hepworth and Hale. 

Although the conference was denied the pleasure of seeing both the 
Kensington and Holborn library architects do verbal battle, one of them, 
Mr. S. A. G. Cook, A.R.L.B.A., Borough Architect of Holborn, was 
present to describe his much admired brainchild. Not only “his,” of 
course, for he himself was at pains to point out the importance of team- 
work in such a project, as well as the need for a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme, a mutually sympathetic relationship between the architect and 
the client and a fresh and unprejudiced approach. He admitted that his 
idea of what a modern library could be was the result of a visit to Scan- 
dinavia, a fact which will surprise no one who has seen the Holborn 
building. Here was an architect who put the “books” before the “bricks”; 
who realized that a library is a functional building before being a monu- 
mental piece of architecture. He stressed particularly the importance 
of an easily accessible site, shaking us from our complacency with the 
statement that in his opinion, “ you may have to fight for your existence 
in ten years’ time.” 

Mr. Cook also showed a selection of slides depicting libraries in Scan- 
dinavia as well as his own, 
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Mr. P. Hepworth, City Librarian of Norwich, also described how 
he had been influenced by a visit to Scandinavia. But he emphasised 
that any ideas held or acquired must be tempered by knowledge of local 
historical and political requirements. At Norwich, with its strong tradi- 
tion of preserving local records, there was therefore to be considerable 
space devoted to archives—though not as much as was originally hoped 
for. 

Mr. Hepworth outlined the numerous stages of planning the library 
had gone through since the idea of a new building was first put forward 
in 1918. It is good to know that at least no further money will be wasted 
on scrapped, redrafted and superseded plans. He was frankly apprehen- 
sive about the comparatively low expenditure that has been allowed for 
furniture and fittings, as he was about the prospects of running the library 
with a staff of only 30. 

Mr. Hepworth illustrated his talk with references to a model and a 
number of plans and drawings. 

After lunch it was the turn of Mr. A. A, C. Hedges, Borough 
Librarian of Great Yarmouth, to describe his experiences with the plan- 
ning and building of the as yet unheralded new library in Yarmouth, due 
to be opened only a few days later. His talk, again illustrated by plans 
and drawings, was called “ Small Towo—and Provincial at that,” and he 
emphasised the need felt in a town of 50,000 population, small, rather 
isolated and proud of its independence and local traditions, for a cultural 
centre. The library, therefore, is relatively large, including a lecture hall, 
exhibition hall, and three art galleries. A spacious entrance hall houses 
the staff counter where non-professional staff only work, and from this 
the main departments are reached. One of these is the Children’s Depart- 
ment, a room that is not “twee” and decorated like a children’s nursery, 
and has pouffes instead of chairs for the children to squat on. 

The speakers had been bombarded with questions after each talk, 
but more were forthcoming when they combined to form the “ Panel on 
Planning,” with Ron Surridge in the chair, with which the conference 
concluded. The subjects covered ranged from the nature of the library 
as a “display unit,” ideal shelf and tier guiding (apparently there’s no 
such thing!), how far staff should be consulted in the early planning 
stages, to what Mr. Cook thought of the Kensington Library, (hardly 
fair, that one), and inevitably, reading rooms. 

Not all those present will have a say in the planning of a future 
library, but whether they do or not, this friendly, informative and visually 
satisfying week-end, will have provided them with further ammunition 
in the cause of the “right bricks in the right places at the right time.” 
Once we’ve coupled that with our well-worn adage about the right books, 
the library service in this country may really begin to get somewhere. 

JULIAN LENDON, Great Yarmouth Public Library. 


G.L.D. Weekend Revision School 


G.L.D. held its first residential revision school for several years over 
the week-end 12th—15th May. It was not restricted to members of 
G.L.D. and, as a result, students came from as far away as Port Talbot, 
Stockton-on-Tees and Dublin. Just over half of the total of 25 students 
were, like me, studying for F.P.E. 

High Leigh, Hoddesdon, the conference centre, proved to be a large 
country house standing in fifty acres of lawns and woodland. We 
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assembled for dinner on Friday evening, after which Miss L. V. Paulin, 
County Librarian of Herts., kindly welcomed us. She told us something 
of the county and the way the library service had developed, and went 
on to speak of the new syllabus. 

Immediately after breakfast on Saturday morning we got down to 
hard work, with Mr. E. P. Dudley outlining modern trends in librarian- 
ship. We then divided into groups according to the examination for 
which we were studying. The F.P.E. group remained in the very attrac- 
tive lecture room with Mr. C. Rippon and Mr. J. R. Howes, and suc- 
ceeded in covering all four papers before dinner. 

We then joined the other groups and lecturers (Mr. S. J. Brett and 
yt C. Jones) in the drawing room to discuss subjects of interest to 
us all. 

We had a pleasant yet informative change on Sunday morning when 
we visited the new Herts. Co. branches at Stevenage and Welwyn Garden 
City. After introductory talks by Mr. P. R. Labdon and Mr. R. E. Sturt, 
we had the opportunity to examine the libraries and saw much of interest 
which many of us had not come into contact with before. 

For the rest of the day we were hard at it again. The lecturers 
changed groups and we benefited from the different points of view we 
heard. We also had two more general sessions, ending with a discussion 
on revision and examination technique. 

Throughout the week-end I was impressed by the enthusiasm of all 
the lecturers; they never flagged, even at breakfast on Monday morning. 
In addition, with so much time at our disposal, we were able to cover a 
great deal of ground, some of which was new to us (so much so that | 
took 22 pages of notes! ). 

Discussions I had with the other students also helped considerably. 
I am sure that everyone found it a most profitable and enjoyable week- 
end—I hope G.L.D. can now make it an annual event. 

Miss S. A. HERBERT, Southend Central Library. 


A.A.L. Correspondence courses 
Revision courses 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be avail- 
able to run from September to December, 1961. These short period 
courses are reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat 
the examination in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 
The closing date for application is August 25th, or the seventh day after 
the notification of the summer results, whichever is the later. 


Full-length courses, November 1961-November 1962 
Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning in 
November, 1961, must be completed and returned by 30th September. 


Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Student’s Handbook. 


Forms, fees, enquiries 


Requests for application forms must be accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education 
Officer, J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. The fee for each course, both revision and full-length, is 
£3. 10s. Od. Students outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 
10s. extra for each course. 
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Correspondence 


A.A.L. films 


I have used the A.A.L. films for showing to audiences of the general 
public, for which I believe them to be intended, and have found them to 
be received always with great interest. 

I understand from the May issue of the Assistant Librarian that the 
Council are re-appraising the A.A.L. films. I feel that Council should 
tirst decide for what purpose its films are intended and then to judge them 
in the light of its decision. In my own view the films do as good a job 
as possible in the circumstances. 

Miss T. A. Fry, Lambeth Public Library. 





















Library Student’s London 


My inner and outer pleasure gained from reading the June Assistant 
Librarian was marred only by the title of the GLD/AAL publication 
announcement on p.111 (a beautifully balanced advertisement, typo- 
graphically). 

Why was The Student Librarian’s London not chosen? 

: It would seem that the admirable Cold Comfort Conference report 
you published in the same issue merely pin-points this current profes- 
sional road-block: status squatting; (yet did we not move away from 
Library Assistant to Assistant Librarian years ago?). 

Could the authors of The Library Student’s London offer some 
apology to the raised sights of The Studying Librarian . . . but there | 
go Offering a better title still, or am I mistaken in writing this letter? 

P. J. BANKS, Student Librarian. 
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Review 


Lock, R. N. Library administration. Crosby Lockwood, 15s. 1961. 


This latest contribution to a very popular series is a brief but 
thoughtful survey, with a very selective reading list, of problems un- 
questionably important in the field of library administration to-day. 
These problems are treated in broad perspective and in their historical 
context. The author modestly disclaims any solutions, but suggests lines 
on which there might be more effective investigation than at present. 
The profession, he asserts, has been unduly pre-occupied with library 
routines, and in contrast to the position in the U.S.A. we have need for 
large scale investigation of library function and service (cf. The American 
Public Library Inquiry). He proceeds from observations on administra- 
tion in general and rightly stresses the importance to librarianship of 
theory of management for span of control, delegation and co-ordination 
of duties, etc. 

He treats of a wide range of activities: Staff training, library 
planning, the reference library, the subject dept. library, the local col- 
lection, work with children, the lending library, rural library services, 
libraries in technical colleges, co-operation statistics and reports and 
winds up with a critical appraisal of the Roberts Report. Here will be 
found a number of suggestions, some of which are not new and some 
which would arouse considerable opposition. He calls for considera- 
tion to be given to the following:—a definition of the standards of ser- 
vices to be offered and readers to be served; research on library history 
(anticipated already perhaps by Mr. Munford’s formation of a group 
for this study); national selection, supply, training and qualifications of 
staff. Such a scheme to be made possible by the creation of a Central 
Libraries Board with a board of studies as an integral part of the 
scheme; a contract system of appointment of a limited period for the 
more responsible posts in libraries; national co-ordination of reference 
services with a selected number of great and regional reference libraries 
(an arrangement similar to that proposed by McColvin in 1954 it will 
be remembered); centralised purchasing, cataloguing, etc. on a sub- 
scription basis for regionalised groups of small library authorities 
These are suggested by the number of Library Service Centers devel- 
oped in the U.S.A. by encouragement from the Library Services Act: 
dispensing with Regional union catalogues and libraries to make direct 
application to specialising libraries. 

The arrangement of chapters under the headings noted above may 
be questioned for their separation of related problems in some cases, 
and in others for their duplication and repetition. Mr. Lock’s main 
concern would appear to be for the establishment of an effective 
reference library service, and for this he seeks national integration. But 
for home reading services he notes with satisfaction “ the enthusiastic 
personal direction of small independent authorities,” and is content to 
leave the present structure as it is. The public library system, he 
claims, “is predominantly biased to the present home reading structure” 
(p. 100) and the Roberts Committee have the attitude “of municipal 
lending libraries only” (p. 123). It is difficult to reconcile his first 
statement with an earlier one that “nothing can really be an effective 
substitute for a large library where the reader can be sure of finding at 
least one of his alternative choices for borrowing” (p. 70). This con- 
cern of the author has led him, wrongly it is considered, to give separate 
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treatment to reference and lending services and has caused him co miss 
the real significance of the Subject Divided type of library. That is, 
to give the same standard of service to both reference and home 
readers. It is not a case of “some” as the author puts it, but a fact that 
every major city library in the U.S.A. built during the past 30 years has 
merged reference and lending materials in subject divided libraries. His 
chapter on library planning is the most disappointing in this respect. 

He rightly stresses the need for really central sites and for large city 
library buildings suitable for all modern and specialised services housed 
in the one building. To give the New Bodleian building as an example 
of what is required is misleading however. This building was designed 
principally as a book stack and provides much less reader accommodation 
than the Old Library which now, relieved of the mass of book storage, 
is able to function principally as a range of specialist reading rooms, 
A misprint occurs in respect of A. S. Macdonald’s advocation of modular 
planning applied to libraries which was first made in 1945 and not 1925. 

A misleading statement is also made in respect of library co-opera- 
tion. In advocating union catalogues only for pre 1950 materials, the 
author refers on p. 106 to “the decision to remove from Bureau transac- 
tions as from 1959 all books recorded in the B.N.B.” The decision of 
course was reached only in respect of the national union catalogue 
compiled by the N,C.L. 

The space available for a review of this kind makes further detailed 
commentary difficult but desirable, and that in itself is an indication of 
the interest this book should arouse. This much further needs to be 
said however. This is not an easy book for students. In places the style 
is involved and complicated, but students will find their application to its 
study well rewarding. Mr. Lock is to be congratulated for drawing 
attention to the many controversial issues which are at present so much 
in need of resolution. 

P. J. Cox (Lecturer), Loughborough School of Librarianship. 
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